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Five Years of Italian Poetry 

But if a word shall be born of you — kiss the wild thymes that 
squeeze their life from the rock! Here is stone and death. 
But when a gentian attains to lift her head and bloom, in her 
all the deep sky of spring is gathered. 

Press your mouth against the ground and do not speak ! 



The night; the waning stars; the warm sun; the evening tremor 

of branches; the night; I walk. 
God said: let even Sorrow have its peace. 
God said: let even Sorrow have its silence. Let even man have 

his solitude. 
Carso, my fatherland, I bless you. 

REVIEWS 

GREAT POETRY 

On Heaven and Poems Written on Active Service, by 

Ford Madox Hueffer. John Lane Co. 

Has England any up-to-date, twentieth-century poet of 
large calibre? Has she given us any poetry of war true to 
the motive of this war and the spirit of these times, and 
unlit by the rose-and-purple glint of ancient glamours, of 
time-exaggerated ideals? Has any of her poets expressed our 
kind of spirituality, the hope and faith and power that carry 
us through our days of agony, and bring us our flashes of 
joy? 

Yes — this book is the proof of it. A man-size book by a 
poet who does not shirk the bitterest issues of life and death, 
and who admits no rose-color of romance between his eyes 
and the white light of truth ; by a poet moreover whose mold- 
ing of English words into a form fit and shapely and abso- 
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lutely expressive, has become, after long practice and experi- 
ment, as sure as a master potter's molding of clay. 

Going through this small volume with a favoring pen- 
cil, one finds oneself noting all the poems and getting a fresh 
delight, a fresh illumination, from each. The light shines 
through them as through prismatic glass, separating into its 
pure and vivid color-elements. The book has the effect of 
justifying our modern spirituality — our twentieth-century 
ideals which have fought and won the greatest of all wars; 
as against the fragmentary visions, the ecstatic closet-divina- 
tions, which fought and won those lesser wars of the past — 
wars temporal and spiritual that passed the torch along 
through the centuries. Not that there is any remotest hint 
of propaganda, any trace of the pulpit or the rostrum: the 
poet never states, he never directly tells us anything. But 
through the depth and clarity of his own emotion he makes 
us feel what he feels; and what he feels, what his illumined 
mind knows, is simply the whole immense range and beauty 
of the modern science-illumined search for truth. 

One is tempted to compare, or contrast, this soldier-poet 
— for even On Heaven, printed by Poetry in June, 19 14, 
reads like a soldier's poem — with that other English soldier- 
poet, Rupert Brooke. Brooke was moved by all the old ro- 
mantic glamours: he sang the glory of war, the rapture of 
death in battle; and, true to type, completed the image by 
dying in beautiful youth, in inviolate faith. Hueffer is moved 
by sterner forces; unaided by illusion, he can yet follow his 
country's flag and the world's hope through four long years 
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of agony, knowing always the criminal absurdity of war, 
yet always completing the paradox with a deep realization of 
war's sublimities of devotion and sacrifice. As Brooke's 
glamorous death was typical, so is it typical that the more 
modern poet has lived through the four arduous years of 
battle to face the new struggle for the remaking of the 
world. And if Brooke's shining muse wore classic draperies, 
Hueffer makes no apologies for naked beauty in such poems 
as One Day's List, Clair de Lune, The Old Houses of Flan- 
ders, or Footsloggers, which begins and ends with this strophe : 

What is love of one's land? 

Ah, we know very well 
It is something that sleeps for a year, for a day, 
For a month, something that keeps 
Very hidden and quiet and still, 
And then takes 
The quiet heart like a wave, 
The quiet brain like a spell, 
The quiet will 

Like a tornado, and that shakes 
The whole being and soul .... 
Aye, the whole of the soul. 

Perhaps the whole contrast — the difference between the 
old and the new — is suggested in When the World Crum- 
bled: 

Once there were purple seas — 
Wide, wide .... 
And myrtle-groves and cyclamen, 
Above the cliff and the stone pines 
Where a god watched 

And thou, O Lesbian .... 

Well, that's all done! 
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The two longer poems, which open and close the book, 

are Antwerp and On Heaven. Both are written in a rhymed 

conversational free verse, the rhymes ringing those little 

bells of surprise which present-day technique aims at rather 

than the exactly measured chime of the more accepted forms. 

Mr. Hueffer's Collected Works show how expert he has 

been in the manipulation of the usual measures, but he has 

graduated into the freer form because — let him tell us: 

It is because I simply can't help it. Fers litre is the only 
medium in which I can convey any more intimate moods. Vers 
libre is a very jolly medium in which to write and to read, if it 
be read conversationally and quietly. And anyhow, symmetrical 
or rhymed verse is for me a cramped and difficult medium — or 
an easy and uninteresting one. 

In the opinion of at least one reader, Mr. Hueffer's poetry 
in this medium is as much more beautiful than his earlier 
work as it is more simple and "intimate." The extreme 
skill which has gone into the making of these poems is most 
happily concealed under the easy distinction and clarity of 
an achieved style. The poet complains of "sloppiness" in 
On Heaven; indeed for four years he refused to reprint it, 
leaving to Poetry the honor of exclusive publication; and 
even now the earlier version contains a beautiful passage of 
thirty lines super-critically omitted from the book. But 
while the style has not that hardness which the imagists aim 
at, being more fluent and less patterned than their discreet 
counsel admits as the latest vogue, it has a silken richness 
shining and flowing with many colors in the wind, and abso- 
lutely responsive in texture and movement to the delicate 
rmenities of the theme. 
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This theme, "a materialist's Heaven," is Mr. Hueffer's 
present excuse for printing the poem. 

I inow at least that I would not keep on going if I did not feel 

that Heaven will be something like Rumpelmayer's tea-shop 

For haven't we Infantry all seen that sort of shimmer and shine, 
and heard the rustling and the music, through all the turmoil and 

the mire and the horror? We must have some such 

Heaven to make up for the deep mud, and the bitter weather, 
and the long lasting fears, and the cruel hunger for light, for 
graciousness and for grace! 

It may be questioned whether this Rumpelmayer Heaven 
is any more material than the mansions of gold and pearl and 
the harping angels of an earlier revelation. At any rate the 
poem expresses, in our unpretentious, even a bit humorous, 
modern way, the same yearning for joy in love and beauty 
under the divine approval of a super-human but strictly per- 
sonal God — "a man-and-a-half," so to speak — which our an- 
cestors, throughout the Christian ages, have persisted in 
expressing through their more assertive and grandly gesticu- 
latory arts. And moreover it expresses also, in spite of our 
more difficult modern questionings, their faith that this 
little earth and its fragile fabric of lives are not the whole 
story : 

For God is a very clever mechanician; 

And if he made this proud and goodly ship of the world, 

From the maintop to the hull, 

Do you think he could not finish it to the full, 

With a flag and all, 

And make it sail, tall and brave, 

On the waters, beyond the grave? 

Antwerp is a heroic ode conceived in the modern spirit and 
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fashion — it is a tribute to the bravery of Belgium, to the 

bravery moreover of the common man : 

With no especial legends of marchings or triumphs or duty — 
Assuredly that is the way of it, 
The way of beauty. 

The book, as a whole and in detail, makes us feel that 
"that is the way of it" ; that kings and knights and conquer- 
ors and all the pomp and pageantry of human grandeur and 
bluster have had their day, and that the new "way of 
beauty'' will follow the footsteps of the common man and 
penetrate the byways of his homely heroisms. H. M. 



KREYMBORG S PLAYS FOR POEM-MIMES 

Adults who remember their first Punch-and-Judy show 
may smile at the assertion that there is an element of simi- 
larity between that experience and the reading of Alfred 
Kreymborg's plays. The grim and crude materialism of 
the former are ages and civilizations apart from the idealism 
and gentle humor of the latter, yet it is through the use of 
puppets in both cases that the imagination is seized and car- 
ried beyond the limits of experience. One feels now as then 
that the author draws upon an outside universe, a super- 
natural world, which though unfamiliar compels our ac- 
ceptance. One does not question the queer old "figure" who 
talks and guides the puppets in When the Willow Nods, any 
more than of yore one doubted the devil who carried off 
wicked Punch, though one doesn't "believe in" either. The 
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